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Preface 


The following pages describe and illustrate the major discover- 
ies of the APVA Jamestown Rediscovery archaeological project's sec- 
ond year, 1995. Research is a never-ending pursuit and therefore new 
information appears in this volume about discoveries from 1994, as 
well. Historical archaeology must be a dual process: archaeology and 
history. Therefore a selection of documentary eyewitness accounts 
of James Fort appears as Chapter II to make the archaeological inter- 
pretation of Chapter III more meaningful. While computer technol- 
ogy makes it possible to publish so.soon after a field excavation sea- 
son, like the first publication, Jamestown Rediscovery I, the lack of 
analysis time renders this publication necessarily incomplete and its 
conclusions tentative. Nonetheless, the extremely significant 1995 
discoveries convincingly relate to the first Jamestown settlement and 
call for rapid publication. Volume II is the second of an anticipated 
series that will be published annually, including Volume XIV in 2007, 
the 400th anniversary of Jamestown’s founding—and beyond. 

Archaeology is usually a team effort and the name of this 
project, APVA Jamestown Rediscovery, clearly reflects that. It draws 
on the discoveries of a century of Jamestown archaeologists, hence 
“rediscovery” of their work. The list of those who helped in the past 
and in 1995 alone is so long that I will unwittingly leave someone out 
of the credits that follow. For that unavoidable mistake, I apologize in 
advance but try to include everyone. 

Without the vision for preserving Jamestown by the Association 
for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities, the site which we now 
know holds treasures of early Jamestown would have long been re- 
claimed by the James River. I offer my most enduring gratitude to 
Mary Jeffery Galt, Annie Galt, and Samuel Yonge for their efforts to 
save Jamestown a century ago. For keeping the dream of unlocking 
the long-held secrets of APVA Jamestown alive and for being so es- 
sential in making that dream a reality, I express my deepest gratitude 
to Mary Douthat Higgins. to whom these pages are dedicated. I am 
most grateful to APVA Executive Director Peter Dun Grover for his 
enthusiastic support and for continuing to wholeheatedly embrace 
an archaeological vision for the APVA. I also express my appreciation 
to Warren Billings, Chairman of the the APVA Jamestown Rediscov- 
ery Archaeological Board, and to its members. I thank, as well, the 
members of the APVA Executive Board, past President Mrs. Catesby 
G. Jones, Jr., and President Robert Giles for their confidence in the 
program during these early years. | also thank the Virginia General 
Assembly for their support, especially Senator Hunter Andrews, Jr., 
and Senator Thomas Norment. The National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities, the Jessie Ball duPont Fund, the Morgan Foundation, the 
Gwathmey Trust, the National Society Colonial Daughters of the Sev- 


enteenth Century, and the National Society, Daughters of Founders & 
Patriots of America have all contributed to the success of the project. 

I express my sincere gratitude to Senior Research Archaeologist 
Nicholas Luccketti, for his dedication to science, and to Curator 
Beverly Straube for her scholarly artifact research and for writing 
several of the artifact captions that follow. Equally essential to 
Rediscovery's success has been Elliott Jordan's many talents and or- 
ganizational skills in the laboratory and in publishing brochures and 
this booklet. Sincere appreciation to Eric Deetz for his extraordinary 
field and educational skills; Jamie May for her insightful excavation, 
recording, graphic design, and “finding” Hollstein; and to Patti 
Sternheimer for her diligent field and lab work. Thanks to Michael 
Lavin for his fine conservation work. For their trowels and experi- 
ence thanks to Eric Klingelhofer, Alain Outlaw, Carter Hudgins, 
David Hazzard, Fraser Neiman, Alaric Faulkner, Jim Whittenberg, 
Martha Williams, Joanne Robbins, and Jane Caputo. Special appre- 
ciation to Michael Westfall for his many hours of skillful excavation 
and for his generous contributions of essential laboratory equipment. 
Thanks to the field excavation efforts of our first Summer Institute 
teachers: Pam Smith, Thad Pardue, John Fellicardi, Deanne 
Panigetti, Camille Hedrick, Macon Parker, Steve Whitten, Julliet Th- 
ompson, Beth Reynolds, Patty Gettle, Dave Hepburn. Volunteers 
Linda George, John McGinnis, and Danny Schmidt for the many 
hours they donated. I am especially grateful to our summer staff of 
the College of William and Mary graduate students: Megan Halley, 
Melaney Perreault, Matt Laird, Laura Croghan, and Mike Jarvis, who 
made me aware of the valuable 1619 Dutch chart of the James River. 
I appreciate the advice of Taft Kiser for steering me towards the 
Jamestown-Dutch connection. 

I respectfully thank the APVA staff: Louis Malon, who kept the 
books; Elizabeth Kostelny, who assisted in grant writing; and Ann 
Berry, who created and managed our exceptional volunteer inter- 
preters program. Also, thanks to Bob Berry for his assistance with 
exhibit graphics and NASA X-rays. Thanks to E. Randolph Turner for 
analysis of prehistoric ceramics. The project was facilitated by Alec 
Gould, Superintendent of the Colonial National Historical Park. I am 
most grateful to him and his staff, especially Jim Haskett, Jane 
Sundberg, Diane Stallings, Curt Gaul, David Riggs, and Bill Warder. 
Thanks to Cary Carson, Marley Brown, Andrew Edwards, Dennis 
Blanton, David Orr, Audrey Horning, Steve Mrozowski, Gerald Kelso, 
Jerre Johnson, Bruce Bevan, and other members of the NPS Archaeo- 
logical] Assessment team for their willingness to share their research 
and lend support in remote sensing and future scientific analysis. 

Special thanks to Julie Grover and Ellen Kelso for proofreading 
and to Ellen for creating and "managing" the Yeardley House Inn. 

WMK, Jamestown, VA, 4/19/96 


Figure |. Aerial view of Jamestown Island, site of the first permanent English settlement in North America and the 


APVA Jamestown Rediscovery Archaeological Project (arrow). 


Introduction 


Jamestown needs rediscovery? Almost everyone knows that 
Englishmen “discovered” Jamestown nearly four hundred years ago! 
And today it seems that Jamestown hardly needs rediscovery to the 
over one million yearly visitors to the Jamestown—Williamsburg— 
Yorktown historical triangle. They can quite easily find it at one end 
of the National Park Service’s Colonial Parkway. But it is true that af- 
ter about 1623, the original part of the first settlement, James Fort, 
soon became like a ghost town, abandoned by the “ancient planters” 
for a better life in Jamestown’s newer suburbs and richer surrounding 
farmland. And by the 1809s, some believe the site of the Fort went to 
a watery grave, lost forever beneath the relentless eroding waves of 
the adjacent James River. A few others disagree. They think that 
while the site of James Fort indeed became lost, it definitely was not 
drowned. Buried Jamestown can indeed be rediscovered! 

The Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities’ 
(APVA) Jamestown Rediscovery is a ten-year comprehensive ar- 
chaeological research and public education program. Its goal is to un- 
cover the buried remains of Jamestown, especially those of the earli- 
est fortified town on the 22 1/2-acre grounds owned by the APVA (see 
map inside cover). Specifically, the excavations seek a better under- 
standing of the extent of the survival, the size, and the construction 


details of the first fortification, including gates, bulwarks, curtain 
walls, moat, and watchtowers. The remains of the first church, store- 
house, and settlers’ “cabins” are also important goals. 

This research also seeks signs of craftsmen’s activities within 
and surrounding the early fort. Evidence of the native Algonquians 
influence on colonial crafts, buildings, life style, and foodways is also 
sought. Finding traces of the 1608 fire and the changes in construc- 
tion and life stvle brought about by that experience are also signifi- 
cant Jamestown Rediscovery goals. Equally as important are uncov- 
ering signs of changes in town layout as a result of early population 
variation, administrative changes, and the probable decline in fortifi- 
cation during the fifteen years after first settlement. The research 
seeks to gain insight into the life styles of rich, poor, and non-English 
amon¢é the first colonists and the nature and growth of world trade 

reflected by the buried artifacts of the settlement. The recovery 
of seeds, pollen, and food remains, especially animal bones, can 
offer insights into diet and changes in the island’s environment— 
another important goal of the project. 

While early settlement is the major focus of Jamestown 
Rediscovery, archaeology of such an important American site 
cannot be that selective. The decline of the old town, the intro- 
duction of black Africans into the population, the development 
ot “public space” in the old town area, and the progressive con- 

struction, use, and destruction of the Country House/Ludwell 
House/Statehouse complex are equally important project 
goals. As digging must proceed from the top down, excava- 
tions will naturally produce evidence of changing land use 
during the post-17th-century period. Archaeological signs of 
the development of the property during the Civil War and 
the more than a century of APVA ownership are also impor- . 
tant parts of the Jamestown Rediscovery research. 


Figure 2. The wealth of copper waste 
(right) found at the APVA Jamestown 
Rediscovery site shows that the English 
immediately recognized the great value 
Algonquians put on copper ornaments. 
John White’s painting of an Algonquian 
man (above) illustrates him wearing a 
copper pendant in 1585. The fragments 
at Jamestown are clear evidence of Eng- 
lish manufacture of similar pieces. Trace 
element analysis of the Jamestown copper 
shows it to be European and matching cop- 
per ornarnents recently found on Algonquian 
burials at the nearby Pasbehegh village. 
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Figure 3. APVA Jamestown Rediscovery Site, October 1995. . 


The goals of Jamestown Rediscovery are rapidly becoming a re- 
ality. Eighteen months of digging (April-December, 1994 and 1995) 
recovered over 88,000 artifacts dating to the first half of the 1600s, at 
least half of them as old as the earliest years of the first Jamestown 
settlement. Moreover, excavations also uncovered the soil stain foot- 
print of an upright log barrier, undoubtedly the remnants of a nearly 
400-year-old palisade. Apparently the eroding effect of the James 
River has not erased all traces of the James Fort settlement, as many 
visitors and archaeologists have concluded over the past 200 years. 

This discovery stands at the forefront of the most significant of 
American archaeological finds. There are, of course, other early 
American “first” cities such as Plymouth, New York City, Philadel- 
phia, Charles Towne, and St. Augustine, but only Spanish St. August- 
ine predates Jamestown. And unlike these early settlements that 
grew into thriving modern cities, Jamestown was eclipsed by the new 
capital at Williamsburg after the settlement’s first century. Thereaf- 
ter, progressively abandoned Jamestown became an archaeological 
time capsule, free from the destructive forces of industrial age construction. 

While several early 17th-century descriptions survive of the ap- 
pearance of James Fort, none of them provide enough detail to draw 
any clear image of America’s first enduring English town. Imprints 
and objects recently found embedded in the soil are beginning to 
flesh out that story. For example, it is a well known historic fact that 
the colonists’ dreams of finding gold in Virginia were not realized. Yet 
archaeological evidence clearly shows that the craftsmen among 
them still practiced their skills, producing among other things copper 


jewelry to trade to the native Algonquian Indians in exchange for 
food and protection from their arrows (see Fig. 2). The 20th-century 
notion that “the business of America was business” seems to have 
been characteristic from the very beginning of the nation. 

Perhaps more importantly, the discoveries of armor, trade 
goods, and the odds and ends of everyday life poignantly add a third 
dimension to an otherwise little-known era in American history, one 
that predates presidents Jefferson and Washington by nearly two cen- 
turies. Indeed, Shakespeare himself walked the Globe Theater stage 
in London during the same years Captain John Smith and 
Pocahontas walked the ground at Jamestown. Jamestown Rediscov- 
ery archaeologists sift that same soil today. 
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Figure 4. Captain John Smith enshrined himself in 
the annals of American history by collecting and writ- 
ing the most detailed accounts of the early years of 
Virginia exploration and settlement. Seriously injured, 
he left the colony in the fall of 1609 and never returned. 


Figure 5. Pocahontas, the legendary savior of John 
Smith and favored daughter of chief Powhatan, played a 
prominent role in staying English-Algonquian conflict by 
marrying John Rolfe, the earliest of the English tobacco 
planters. 
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Chapter | 


Elizabethans and “The University of War’ 


Recent archaeological excavations of the fill in an enormous 
clay pit at Jamestown recovered two metal tokens, among thousands 
of other 400-year-old objects including much armor and weaponry. 
The military nature and origin of the bulk of the collection were pre- 
dictable. Jamestown had a strategic mission: build a fort and hold it 
against possible Spanish attack. The two tokens are not so easily ex- 
plained. The largest is a tinned copper jetton or commemorative 
casting counter commonly used in sets for mathematical calcula- 
tions. It is not unusual to find casting counters on 17th-century Vir- 
ginia sites, but this piece is exceptional in that it depicts a rather 
complicated story about a 1579 episode in the long Dutch Protestant 
struggle to free their country from Spanish and Vatican oppression. 
The obverse shows Pope Gregory XIII conspiring with Philip II, King 
of Spain, to dupe the Belgian lion into accepting an olive branch. It is 
a false gesture of peace, however, for behind his back Philip holds the 
collar of the Spanish Inquisition ready to slip over the lion’s head. On 
the reverse the abusive collar is actually around the lion’s throat and 
a chain links the collar and its wearer to the “column” of the Inquisi- 
tion. But all is not lost for Belgium! A mouse is chewing through the 
collar, symbolically showing that the anti-Spanish, anti-Catholic war- 
rior, William of Orange, would not accept the false peace offered by 
the Spanish at the Conference of Cologne in 1579. Above the figures 
in the design, a rectangular hole pierces the jetton. The edges of the 
hole bend outward on the Pope/Philip side suggesting a driven nail or 
rivet punctured the piece and perhaps held it onto something for dis- 
play. The “Prince of Orange” side, apparently the most significant 
part of the story to the wearer, faced out. Given the unworn edges of 
the hole, it is also possible something soft like thread or cloth sus- 
pended the token like a pendant. In short, the jetton became a medal 
or badge which told about an episode in a foreign war that appar- 
ently had absolutely nothing to do with the founding of the 1607 En- 
glish colony in North America. 

The second token, made of lead, lay not more than two feet 
away in fill just above the jetton pit. It seems equally out of place at 
Jamestown. Careful removal of the oxidized surface of the disc re- 
vealed it to be a political token or merit award of Queen Elizabeth I, 
who reigned from 1558-1603. The obverse displays the crowned Tu- 
dor Rose, her initials E R and declares her “BEATY REGINA” or 


U 

een Elizabeth | painted by 
Nicholas Hilliard (right) depicts 
her wearing her immortal sym- 
bol, the phoenix, as her medal- 
lion (enhanced on left).A lead 
phoenix token of Queen Eliza- 
beth | was found at Jamestown 
in a context of 1607-1610.The 
obverse (bottom left) bears a 
crowned Tudor rose with E R to 
the sides and the legend BEATY 
REGINA (blessed queen). The 
reverse (bottom right) depicts a 
crowned phoenix rising out of 
the flames with the legend 
SOLA PHOENIX MVN DYE 
(only the phoenix is pure). 


“blessed queen.” A phoenix rises from a fire on the reverse. This to- 
ken appears to be part of a series issued in the 1570s, and it is clearly 
an upbeat symbol of Elizabeth’s claim to the throne and her right to 
keep it forever. But like the Low Country jetton, why does something 
so old get lost in the soil at Jamestown almost a decade after 
Elizabeth’s death (1603), during the reign of her successor, James I? 
Not twenty feet from the resting places of the two tokens, exca- 
vations produced an object possibly even more symbolic of Elizabe- 
than influence. In the plowed soil east of the pit, careful excavation 
discovered a brass seal matrix, incised with the symbol of an iron 
vastle gate known as a portcullis. Wax impressed with the writer's 
seal was a common way to certify documents and often the symbol 
was the official heraldic crest of the author’s family. Cursory attempts 
at identifying this emblem seemed to hit the jackpot. The portcullis 
was the crest of the Beaufort family, who produced the Tudors: 
Henry VII, Henry VIII, and Queen Elizabeth herself! There are other 
claims on the portcul- 
lis, however. With a 
; royal crown above 
Za it, the portcullis 
z wa, for centu- 
s ries, and remains 
the great seal of 


the House of 


Commons. It also serves on the arms of several En- 
Slish cities, like Richmond. The true meaning of [@ 
the Jamestown seal, at this writing, is unknown. /@ 
But clearly the portcullis is a symbol of power and 
almost medieval (castle gate) in flavor. 

Whatever the seal stood for, like the jetton 
and token, it reflects an Elizabethan rather than 
Jacobean past and seems out of place at James- 


‘ : Figure 8. Brass signet wax “seal,” 
town. Thus, all three objects appear nothing more found at Jamestown engraved with 


than curios, sidebars to the major goal of the sign of the portcullis, or iron 


-~ St te ee at ye coke Seats » castle gate.The uncrowned portcullis 
Jamestown Rediscovery: finding the remains of 14, oficial famuyibadee othe 


King James’ 1607 fort on Jamestown Island. Are Beauforts, who became the Tudor 

these apparently out-of-date and/or foreign objects Monarchs: Henry Vil, Henry Vill, and 
: Elizabeth |. Why is it at Jamestown? 

merely lost antiques, or do they have more to tell 

about Jamestown? Jn either case their very nature as archaeological 

artifacts gives them potential to open up a whole new perspective on 

the Jamestown story. 

How so? Most things left on what become archaeological sites 
usually wind up there either by accident or careless design, dis- 
carded forever with no thought of their future discovery. So artifacts, 
as such, while they do reflect past events, rarely have intentional 
messages for the future. Authors of documentary accounts, on the 
other hand, do write to the future and their work must carry with it 
the author’s point of view. It is therefore possible that arch- 
aeologically “understood” artifacts can give more of an unintended 
and therefore an unslanted version of the past. The jetton, token, and 
signet as symbols of past monarchs, wars, or power may be more 
than curios, revealing things about Jamestown not necessarily clear 
in written messages of emotional Jamestonians. And perhaps more 
importantly, these symbolic artifacts can turn around and ask new 
questions of eyewitness accounts of Jamestown. In the process, they 
ferret out hints of truths already told but heretofore hidden by what 
we already thought the past to be. 

For instance, is Jamestown more than English? Is the jetton 
symbolic of a strong continental European influence there? Indeed, 
Jamestown is part of a greater world order. For decades, the educa- 
tion of late 16th-century English aristocracy and gentry invariably 
included at least three or four years of military service in the Low 
Countries battling on the side of Dutch Protestants against Spain. At 
one time or another all of the future presidents of the Virginia Com- 
pany Council in Virginia (1607-1610) and most of the early gover- 
nors were veterans of the war in the Netherlands. Edward Maria- 
Wingfield, the first Virginia Company President at Jamestown, and 
Sir Thomas Gates, first Governor of Virginia, served in Holland 
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Figure 9. Battle of Brielle in the Netherlands. It was during the Dutch 80-Years War that the future leaders, like Lord 
Delaware (below), and a number of the English settlers at Jamestown learned military architecture, arms, armor, and 
battle tactics that must have influenced their later Jamestown experience. 


against the Spanish. Governor Thomas West, Lord Delaware, served 
in the Low Countries with distinction. In 1608, Gates, “Captain of a 
Company of English Soldiers [in Holland] [was] commissioned by the 
King of Great Britain to command with three other gentlemen in the 
country of Virginia in colonizing the said countries....”' He was 
granted leave by the Dutch Estates General to g0 to Jamestown. In 
1611, the Estates General granted leave to Sir Thomas Dale to colo- 
nize Virginia. Dale also served with Gates in the garrison at the town 
of Oudewater in southern Holland. Gates brought his entire company 
of soldiers (at least 100 men) and his Captain, George Yeardley, with 
him from Holland to Virginia, and he returned to his post 

in the Netherlands after his tenure in Virginia. More- 
over, after a number of years of petitioning for it, 
the Estates General paid both Gates and Dale 
their full soldier’s pay during their time in the 
Virginia colony. Apparently the Dutch had 
enough to gain by the success of English 
colonization, however indirectly, to invest 
Dutch public money in the Virginia enter- 
prise. 

The Spanish, the enemy, were de- 
lighted with the Anglo-Dutch influence at 
Jamestown. In 1611, a ship sent by Philip III 
to spy on the English settlements in Virginia 


Figure 10. Engraving by Adriaen 
Collaert (1560-1618) of a Flemish 
castle “stockyard” showing a plank 
palisaded courtyard with a two-story 
entrance guardhouse (background), the 
type of construction likely familiar to the 
Jamestown “contrivers” of James Fort, who 
served in the wars in Holland in the late | 6th 
to early | 7th century. 


sailed into the Jarnes River. Three men went ashore at the English 
fort at Point Comfort and were immediately taken prisoner. One, Don 
Diego de Molina, remained a captive for five years. Around 1613 he 
managed to send a letter to the Spanish ambassador in London: 

With eight hundred or one thousand soldiers he [Phillip II] 

could reduce this place [Virginia] with great ease...because 

there is no expectation of aid from England...and the forts which 

they have are of boards and so weak that a kick would break 

them down...nor are they efficient soldiers, although the rulers 

and Captains make a great profession of this because of the time 

they have served in Flanders on the side of Holland, where some 

have companies and castles.’ 


Whether or not the Dutch experience hindered or helped 
Jamestown, one thing is clear. Much of the force behind how James- 
town materialized in its first two decades came from the lessons of 
living and fighting in the Low Countries of continental Europe. That 
meant leadership decisions in Virginia concerning the choice of the 
town site, shape of defenses, social organization, building forms, and 
perhaps dealings with the local Algonquians—all came, to a greater 
or lesser degree, from “courses” taken at what became known as the 
“University of War,” i.e. the Low Countries. And it is indeed fortunate 
that the material lives of all levels of Dutch society are probably the 
most visually recorded of any period of European history. Thousands 
of Dutch genre paintings, prints, engravings, and woodcuts depict ev- 
ery aspect of domestic, and much of military, life for the period 1450- 
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1700. It is from these graphics that one can come to vividly imagine 
life at James Fort, in light of the suggestions of documentary records 
and archaeological remains. The Jamestown jetton is indeed more 
than a chance find. 

But what of the Elizabethan token and the seal? They are not at 
all out of time and place. They remind us that it was “the Virgin 
Queen’s” personal interest in establishing colonies in her namesake 
country that began the ultimate English foothold at Jamestown. 

James I’s own interest [in Virginia] did not amount to much 

...beyond his acquiring a Virginia flying squirrel...the Elizabethan 

tongue that once rang out across the James and the York may still be 

heard in certain out-of-the-way spots in the South.* 


The bulk of the artifacts found in the Jamestown Rediscovery exca- 
vations are distinctly more Elizabethan than Jacobean. Elizabethan 
objects meant enough to some of the colonists to carry them all the 
way to Jamestown years after the queen’s death. It apparently did not 
matter who officially sat on the throne. There clearly is an Elizabe- 
than, as well as an Anglo-Dutch, influence in the formation of 
America’s first enduring English town. 


re ||. Elizabethan symbols suggest that despite the town’s namesake, King James, the Jamestown 
settlers retained their Elizabethan roots. 
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Chapter II 


Eyewitnesses at Old Town: 
A Tale of One “Citie” 


Virginia! 
The soil was good and fruitful, with excellent good timber. There 
are also great store of vines in bigness of a man’s thigh, running 
up to the tops of the trees, in great abundance...many squirrels, 
conies, blackbirds with crimson wings and divers other fowls and 
birds of divers and sundry colors of crimson, watchet, yellow, 


green, murrey and of divers other hues naturally without any art 
using.* 


So it was in May 1607. Virginia looked like paradise to the 104 
English “gentlemen, artisans and laborers” seeking a place to settle in 
the name of their king, James I, and especially in the name of the Vir- 


Figure 12. Captain George Percy (inset) describes his first look at the area 
near Jamestown (Archer’s Hope) as paradise, but apparently channel access 
and defensibility brought the settlers to Jamestown Island. However, the stifling 
marshes contributed to the death of two-thirds of the original 104 settlers 
by fall 1607. Percy himself lived through the disease and famine, served at 
times as deputy governor at Jamestown, and finally returned to fight against 
the Spanish once again in the Low Countries. 
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Figure 13. Infrared satellite photograph showing Jamestown Island, the location of the town site and the channel as it is today. 


Clearly the western (right) end of the island was the most desirable defensively in 1607, as an unobstructed view of the river was 
essential for protection from the anticipated attacks from Spanish ships and the narrow isthmus could best be protected against 
Powhatan Indian raids from the mainland.The deep river channel came close to shore on the west as well. 


ginia Company of London, who paid for it all. Little wonder, these 
pioneers had left home during the gray chilling English winter and 
spent most of the next four and one-half months astride the swelling 
Atlantic cramped aboard three ships that were, by today’s standards, 
mere lifeboats. It was spring in Virginia, a time when the gentle se- 
ductive breezes and lush first growth camoflaged the inevitable 
deadly heat of the summer yet to come. The wildest dreams for the 
new world had come true. Surely a rich and genteel life would follow! 
Entering the largest river of the Chesapeake, which they named 
atter their king, the ships sailed as far as 100 miles northwest, to the 
Appomatox River, before heading back toward the bay. Eventually 
they landed at Archer’s Hope, George Percy’s paradise of “vivid and 
sundry colors.” But while Archer’s Hope seemed to be paradise, the 
ship channel was too far offshore for a permanent practical landing. 
The next day, May 13, the group chose to settle a point of land 
that was actually an island at very high tide. Why there? Percy wrote 
that at Jamestown Island the Archer’s Hope channel problem was 
solved. There the deep water was so close that ships could be tied to 
the trees.° Also, according to Virginia Company instructions, the 
colonists must not upset the native Algonquians, especially by set- 
tling on land already occupied by them. Apparently Jamestown Is- 
land was vacant. Certainly with only a narrow neck of land to guard 
against assault from the mainland Indians and with extrodinary vis- 
ibility up and down the river to warn against surprise attack from the 


Spanish, Jamestown Island seemed all the more appealing. Its several 
“ridges” provided ideal sites for a fort, particularly the third ridge 
from the west, the highest point of land on the north shore of the 
river bend. It is also possible that although the Indians did not then 
occupy the land, they had been there in the not too distant past. By 
1607, their cleared land might represent a fair-sized grove of straight, 
tall second-growth hardwood trees, ideal for building timber pali- 
sades and blockhouses.° These advantages apparently far outweighed 
the acres of mosquito-breeding marshes and lack of fresh water on 
the island. 

While Captain John Smith and others left Jamestown soon after 
landing to explore the James River; the rest of the council—the new 
President Edward Maria-Wingfield, John Martin, John Ratcliffe, 
Christopher Newport and Bartholomew Gosnold—were left to “con- 
trive [design] the Fort,” which apparently at first was no more than 
“the boughs of trees cast together in the forme of a halfe moon.”’ 
Within a few days this light defense became seriously inadequate to 
ward off Indian attacks. Thereafter “the President was contented the 
Fort should be pallisadoed [and] the Ordinance mounted.”* By June 
15, 1607, Perey described the finished fort: 

we had built and finished our fort, which was triangle-wise, hav- 


ing three bulwarks at every corner like a half-moon, and four or 
five pieces of artillery mounted in them.’ 


The only other detail we know about this early fort is that it had 
timber defenses made up of heavy “palisadoes” (upright side-by-side 
logs or planks) planted in the ground.’ 

Whatever its form and degree of sophistication, the “council’s 
Fort” did not last long. In January 1608, fire either seriously dam- 


Figure 14. This apparent 
triangular fort in Belgium 
of ca. 1640 seems to offer 
a remarkable image of the 
eyewitness descriptions of 
faraway James Fort. Did 
President Wingfield and the 
other designers of the fort 
draw on their Low Country 
“fortress” experience to guide 
their construction efforts at 
Jamestown? 


aged or completely destroyed it. Yet by summer that year: 


James towne being burnt, we rebuilt it...invironed with a 

palizado of fourteen or fifteene feet, and each as much as three 

or four men could carrie...we had three Bulwarks, foure and 

twentie peece of ordinance upon convenient plat-forms...[the 

overall plan] reduced to the form of this ( ) figure [omitted but 

later called five-square]."! 

This five-square “James towne” seemed to prosper under Cap- 
tain John Smith’s strict leadership but soon after he left, in the fall of 
1609, the colony began to deteriorate. By spring, when a supply ar- 
rived with the first governor, Sir Thomas Gates, and his future secre- 
tary, William Strachey, they basically found Jamestown in a 
shambles: “viewing the fort, [May 23, 1610] we found the palisades 
torn down, the ports open, the gates from off their hinges...the Indi- 
ans killed...our men [if they] stirred beyond the bounds of their 
blockhouse.”!? Food began to run low without hope of resupply. 
Things got so bad that Gates ordered an evacuation of the town. On 
June 7, 1610, “we...buryed our ordinances before the front gate 
which looked into the river.”'* and the survivors sailed downriver. 
Much to their surprise, however, they soon met an advance party 
from the incoming supply fleet of the new Governor, Lord Delaware. 
Thus after only 30 hours respite from Jamestown, the demoralized 
group had to backtrack and prepare for the arrival of the new gover- 
nor. Arriving the next day with great pomp and ceremony, Delaware 
marched up into the fort, had the church bell rung, gathered the sur- 
vivors, and proceeded to give a very stern pep talk. Thereafter the 
new leadership and especially the new supplies quickly seemed to re- 
juvenate the town. Strachey’s next description of the fort is consider- 
ably more positive than his first and remains the most exact that is . 
known to exist. Only three days after his return to the abandoned 


Figure 15. A painting of James Fort by Sydney King (1952) based on a combination of the eyewitness documentary 
descriptions of Captain George Percy, 1607, and William Strachey, 1610, and incorporating some details of the ca. 1608 
Zuniga tracing of a draft of John Smith’s map of Virginia. When the painting was made, most thought the actual fort site 


town, Strachey saw: 


“the fort growing since to more perfection, is now at this present 
in this manner: ...about half an acre...is cast almost into the 
form of a triangle and so palisaded. The south side next the river 
(howbeit extended in a line or curtain sixscore foot more in 
length than the other two, by reason the advantage of the ground 
doth require) contains 140 yards, the west and east sides a hun- 
dred only. At every angle or corner, where the lines meet, a bul- 
wark or watchtower is raised and in each bulwark a piece or two 
well mounted....And thus enclosed, as I said, round with a pali- 
sade of planks and strong posts, four feet deep in the ground, of 
young oaks, walnuts, etc...the fort is called, in honor of His 
Majesty’s name, Jamestown. The principal gate from the town, 
through the palisade, opens to the river, as at each bulwark there 
is a ate likewise to go forth and at every gate a demiculverin and 
so in the market-place.”™ 


Collectively these eyewitness accounts establish with little 
doubt that the fort was not quite a triangle (“triangle-wise” or almost 
a triangle) with watchtowers and or bulwarks at each of the three 
angles where ordnance was mounted. This seems to agree with what 
appears to be a serious yet minuscule sketch plan of the fort on a 
map of Virginia delivered to Philip HI of Spain in 1608 by his ambas- 
sador to England, Don Pedro de Zuniga. Some believe it is a tracing of 
an early John Smith Virginia map. In any case, each bulwark of the 
fort has a different plan, some possibly representing Strachey’s 
watchtowers. There also seems to be a gate at the curved southeast 
bulwark. And while having three sides, or curtains, between the bul- 
warks, only the south and east sides appear to be equal in length, and 
they form a right angle with each other. This figure therefore cer- 
tainly is “triangle-wise.” The sketch map also shows a much out-of- 
scale flag which may be in reality a rectangular plan of an extension 
to the town or an enclosed garden area to the north. 


Figure 16. Detail of a tracing of a map of Vir- 
ginia showing James Fort as it may have appeared 
in 1608. Don Pedro de Zuniga, Spanish ambas- 
sador to England, secretly sent this map to King 
Philip Ill to keep him informed of English coloniza- 
tion in the New World. While the plan is obviously 
out-of-scale, it is significant to note the differences 
in the three bastions or bulwarks at each angle of 
the fort outline (watchtowers and gates?), the possible 
location of the church (X) and a possible enclosed 
settlement or garden to the north (strange flag). 
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Figure 17. Sydney King’s hypothetical view of Jamestown as it may have been expanded to the east by 161 |, according 
to Ralph Hamor’s eyewitness account of | 61 4. 


In 1611, another eyewitness chronicler, Ralph Hamor, arrived 
in the colony and later published a description of Jamestown which 
may or may not indicate a change in the form of the fort and the lay- 
out of the town: 

The Towne [James Town] it selfe by the care and providence of 

Sir Thomas Gates, who for the most part had his chiefest resi- 

dence there, is reduced into a handsome forme {italics added], 

and hath in it two faire rowes of houses, all of framed Timber, 

two stories, and an upper Garret, or Corne loft high, besides the 

three large, and substantial Storehouses, joyned together in a 

length some hundred and twenty foot, and in breadth forty, and 

this town hath been lately newly, and strongly impaled, and a 

faire plattorme for Ordence in the west Bulwark raised." 

His glowing account of the “handsome forme” of the town and 
the “faire rowes of houses” seems to paint a picture of a renovated 
and seriously expanded fortified area. On the other hand, Hamor 
never really says the town plan expanded outside the limits of the 
original fort in any particular direction, however, he does mention 
houses scattered beyond the town. 

Contemporary descriptions of James Fort’s first “faire” private 
and public buildings are vague but suggest that for months the town 
must have looked like a temporary army camp. At first the settlers 
“cut downe trees to make place to pitch...Tents,”'® which were de- 
scribed as “castles in the air.” As late as September 10, 1607, there 
are “no houses to cover us, our Tents were rotten and our [thatched 
roof] Cabbins worse than nought.’ Three years later, however, 


Figure 18. There are soldiers in 
and around this tent pitched on 
some unknown riverbank in the 
Netherlands. Given the years served 
in the Low Counries by soldiers at 
Jamestown, the riverside camp de- 
scribed by Captain George Percy in 
1607 may have looked similar. 


things seemed to have improved some. Strachey described the 
houses in the fortified town: 


to every side, a proportioned distance from the palisade, is a 
settled street of houses that runs along so as each line of the 
angle hath his street....The houses were all burnt by a casualty of 
fire the beginning of the second year...which since we have bet- 
ter rebuilded though as yet no great uniformity, either for fash- 
ion or beauty of the street.... The houses have wide and large 
country chimneys [wood, clay covered?]...[they] cover their 
houses now (as the Indians) with the barks of trees, as durable 
and good proof against storms and winter weather as the best 
tile...before in sultry weather would be like stoves, whilst they 
were, as at first, pargeted and plastered with bitumen or tough clay.'* 


Regardless of how improved these shelters became, it is clear that 
they were never intended to last long anyway. According to Strachey: 


We dwell not here to build us bowers. 
And Halls for pleasure and good cheer: 
But halls we build for us and ours, 

To dwell in them whilst we live here.'” 


And apparently they only existed at all as long as there was a 
constant repair and replacement program: “we were constrained ev- 
ery yeere to build and repaire our old cottages, which were always 
decaying in all places in the Countrie” while at the same time the 
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“nallizadoes [were] not sufficient [at Jamestown?] to keepe out hogs. 


Figure !9. Low Country landscape 
showing wood and clay-covered 
chimney, thatched roofs and what 
appears to be a post-supported 
house with wattle and daub-cov- 
ered walls.A simple clapboard shed 
stands precariously in the foreground. 
These are the types of structures 
likely built by Jamestown’s many 
English veterans of the Dutch Wars. 


The “cottages” may have been prone to decay but they were not 
scarce. By summer 1608 “we had about fortie or fiftie severall houses 
warm and dry.”*! The town houses increased to “some fiftie or sixtie” 
a year later which, if the figure is not exaggerated, meant that some 
of them lay outside Strachey’s 1.75 acre fort dimensions.” 

There were no other clues to the physical appearance of James 
Fort until 1995. Then the existence of a detailed chart of the James 
River from its confluence with the Appomattox to the Chesapeake 
Bay came to light. This chart, drawn from ca. 1617 ships’ logs is one 
of 156 included in the Atlas of the Dutch West India Company. It 
shows Jamestown, individual houses around modern Hopewell, and 
two other early Virginia forts: Fort Algernon at Point Comfort and 
Charles Fort at nearby Strawberry Bank. The map maker, Johannes 
Vingboons, illustrates both downriver forts as attached gable-end 
buildings, three at Algernon and two at Charles Fort.*> He depicts 


Jamestown in an identical way—attached buildings—and locates 
them about one-third of the way from the western end of the island. 
These charts, intended as navagational guides, usually show build- 
ings as they would appear from a distant ship, not as mere symbolic 
structures. So it seems that either each of these forts had prominent 
multi-section storehouses “three large storehouses joined together in 
length”™ or the chart symbols depict blockhouses or watchtowers, 
clearly the most visible features of forts from a distance. If they are 
defenses, then Jamestown and Fort Algernon appear almost identi- 
cal: three blockhouses each, while Charles Fort had only two and 
perhaps a palisaded “yard.” In fact, the Jamestown Island buildings 
are labeled “Blockhouse Jamestown.” And if the triple houses mark 
the exact location of the town, as it almost certainly does, then the 
fort was clearly not built on the western, and subsequently eroded, 
end of the island. In fact, allowing for distortion in scale, the store- 


Figure 20. Caert [chart] Vande 
Riuer POWHATAN [James River] 
Geleg in Niew Nederlandt [Vir- 
ginia], Atlas of the Dutch West India 
Company by Johannes Vingboons, drawn. 
after ca. 1638 from ca. 1617 ships 
logs. Details: Jamestown Island and 
vicinity (right) with “Blockhouse james- 
town,” modern Hopewell area settle- 
ments (below lejt—note single house 
symbols) and Fort Algernon and Charles 
Fort (below right) marked with multi- 
structures similar to “Blockhouse James- 
town” suggesting that the three forts 
would appear alike when viewed from 
an approaching ship. 
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Saml. H-Yonge, Civil Engineer. 


Figure 21. Samuel H. Yonge composite map of Jamestown (1907) based on his reading of historical documents showing 
where he thought the four Jamestown Forts once stood: (!) James Fort, 1607 (2) Turf Fort, 1640 (3) Brick Fort, 1673 (4) 
Confederate Fort, 1861. 


house or blockhouse symbol appears to be precisely where the 
church tower and the Jamestown Rediscovery excavation are today. 

There is very little record of James Fort after the Dutch naviga- 
tors produced the 1617 chart. A last minute warning saved the fort 
from damage during the disastrous Indian uprising of 1622, but ap- 
parently a year and a half later James Fort, other forts, and a number ~ 
of the houses in Virginia were all very much at risk: 


August or September, 1623,...The places antientlie [anciently] 
best fortified...James Citie...have been suffered by the Colony of 
late to grow to such decay that they are become of no strength or 
use...there are no places fortified for defense & safetie...the plan- 
tations are farr asunder & their houses stand scattered one from 
another, and are onlie made of wood few or none of them beeing 
framed houses but punches sett into the Ground And covered 
with Boarde so as a firebrand is sufficient to consume them 
all....The fortifications antientlie used were by Trench and 
Pallizado and (which now are all gone to ruyne ...lined out) and 
diverse blockhouses made of (timber... lined out) great Tymber 
built uppon passages and for scouring the Pallizadoes: all which 
now are gone to ruin.*> 


The last reference to the fort comes from a court case in 1624 involy- 
ing “intemperate speeches.” 


jij) 


It seems that the steady decay and disappearance of James Fort 
left the the town with no formal defenses until the construction of a 
turf fort in 1639-40, 300 yards east in “New Towne.” This four- 
pointed star-shaped earthwork apparently saw no combat. Then be- 
ginning about 1667, the Assembly voted to build another fort at 
Jamestown, but something more permanent than the wood and earth 
of its earlier counterparts. This fort would be brick. The Rev. John 
Clayton, resident in Jamestown in the 1680s, called it the “silly fort” 
because of its location, down in a small valley west of the church 
which obscured most of its field of fire. However poorly sited, the are- 
shaped brick structure was durable. It apparently survived for two 
centuries until erosion took it into the river. The demise of this brick 
structure helped give rise to the 19th-century observations that the 
“original fort” was washing into the river. And if the brick fort was not 
the origin of the erosion story, perhaps the decayed pilings of the 
“bridge” or wharf built off James Fort to the channel in 1611 were.?’ 
In any case, Jamestown remained the capital of Virginia until its ma- 
jor statehouse, located on the western end of the APVA property, burned 
in 1698. 

Richard Randolph, a poet, visited the site of Jamestown in 
1837. There he found a standing brick powder magazine and the re- 
mains of James City “still to be seen, some remains of the walls, and 
mounds of the ancient. fortress of Jamestown...evidently extended 
some distance beyond its present termination, but has been gradu- 
ally washed away, by the encroaching tides.” Together, could these be 
the remains of James Fort, the “silly fort, and wharf?”°S Twenty years 
after Randolph’s visit, Robert Sully took brush in hand and painted 
two views of Jamestown, one of which seems to match Randolph’s 
description. The painting shows the magazine in the background and 


Figure 22. Robert Sully’s water- 
color of Jamestown, | 854, show- 
ing remains of earthwork (James 
Fort?) in the churchyard (fore- 
ground) and the “Vale” between 
the churchyard and the old state- 
house site where a late | 7th- 
century brick powder magazine 
once stood (background).After a 
Jamestown Island pilgrimage two 
decades before, Richard Randolph 
wrote that, sadly, the James Fort 
site was washing away. 
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Figure 23. United 
States Army Corps of 
Engineers survey of 
“North End of James- 


Se town Island, 1892,” 
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earthworks along the river. Could the earth ridge in the foreground 
be remnants of James Fort, soon after leveled to build the adjacent 
Confederate battery in 1861? 

While it was not crystal clear to 19th-century pilgrims which 
mounds or pilings or bricks belonged to the original settlement, it 
was very clear that erosion would soon claim all visible traces of the 
ancient town site. To keep the church tower from being the next vic- 
tim of the shoreline erosion, concerned preservationists founded the 
Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities in 1889. Four 
years later the new APVA acquired the 22 1/2-acre traditional site of 
Jamestown surrounding the church tower. Founding member Mary 
Jeffery Galt soon began a ten-year excavation of the ruins of the 
church, “finding with her own hands” the corner of the rebuilt fort 
church of 1608.°’ Samuel Yonge, an engineer who built the protective 
seawall along the APVA property shore, joined the church excavation © 
team. He concluded, however, that the dual foundations found at the 
church site belonged to the churches of 1617 and 1639. 


Figure 24. Ca. 1901 view of 
the APVA excavation of the 
church foundations before the 
1907 church reconstruction. 
Could remains of the earliest 
timber churches lie undetec- 


Figure 25. View of the Jamestown south churchyard ca. 1930, showing Captain John Smith statue, in background, and 
original 1922 Pocahontas statue, in foreground. Trenching for the installation of the first electric lines and a drain field for 
theAPVA ticket office (1938-1949) traversed the yard. Current excavations show that this earthmoving accidently cut into 
original Jamestown archaeological remains. Some of the artifacts found during that utility work wound up in the APVA 
collections to be recognized as signs of early | 7th-century occupation in the 1980s. Archaeologist J. C. Harrington did 
manage a pioneering pre-construction archaeological test of the plumbing trenches, leaving precise records to help guide 
the current excavations. 


The National Park Service founded the Colonial National His- 
torical Park in 1930, acquired the rest of the 1500-acre island, and 
has since jointly administered the property with the APVA. Through 
the 1940s and 1950s, twelve years of archaeology explored a total of 
five acres, primarily on National Park property, of the town site un- 
der the direction of professional archaeologists J.C. Harrington and 
John Cotter.*? The work also included a major trenching of the APVA 
property in the vicinity of the Confederate earthwork. Cotter’s exca- 
vation uncovered colonial levels beneath the ramparts and a consid- 
erable quantity of early 17th-century arms and armor fragments. 
Nonetheless, the study concluded that, while it was possible that 
James Fort survived on land in that area, it was more likely that it 
had washed away.”! Explorations at Jamestown ended with the 350th 
anniversary celebration of its founding in 1957. Thereafter various 
archaeologists and historians interested in 17th-century Virginia 
spent the 1970s and 1980s primarily learning about the archaeclogy 
of relatively early 17th-century fortified settlements elsewhere along 
the James River.’ Nevertheless, for some scholars, thoughts of 
Jamestown archaeology endured.’ To them it became clear that 
Jamestown Island might still hold archaeological information about 
the early town, and the area in the church vicinity was the place to 
start looking.** Chance finds recovered there during the installation 
of an electric line in 1938 and the probability that the church, rebuilt 
at least five times, never changed its location since 1607, combined 
to suggest that excavations begin between the church and the shore 
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Figure 26. Plan of 1995 Jamestown Rediscovery Excavations. 


Figure 27. Overhead view of churchyard excavations, October 1995. 
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Chapter III 


Excavations and Discoveries 1995 


Excavations in 1995 revealed, without a doubt, the archaeologi- 
cal footprints of a fortified settlement including 80 feet of the rem- 
nants of an upright side-by-side log palisade trench, the postholes 
and decayed post soil marks of a building within the defenses, a 
nearby clay pit/well, a network of drainage ditches, and a curved slot 
trench, in all probability a palisade ditch. Coins, tokens, and pottery 
found in undisturbed association with these various fragments of the 
settlement almost certainly date its construction and occupation to 
no later than 1610. The predominance of military hardware recov- 
ered from the filling of the pit shows that this was a settlement of sol- 
diers. Evidence of copper working and glassmaking indicates that 
craftsman worked there as well. These fragments and soil stains, 
therefore, must be some remnants of the “James towne” described by 
Percy and Smith. It follows then that the part of the island claimed by 
James River erosion was not the site of the fort, at least not all of it. 
That seems all the more plausible in light of the likelihood that the 
fort church site remained the church site throughout the entire life 
of the town. That was the main reason for starting the search for the 
fort in the south churchyard in the first place. 

Nonetheless, it is possible that as early as 1608, Smith actually 
expanded the town to the east to form his “five-square” form and 
consequently it is this greater “James towne” that shows up in the 
current excavations. It will require the discovery of the northeast 
palisade line, evidence of a bulwark of a size capable of mounting siz- 
able cannon, and perhaps evidence of an earthwork or moat parallel- 
ing the palisade footprint to prove beyond reasonable doubt that 
these recent discoveries are parts of the James Fort of 1607. Be that 
as it may, what has been found to date ranks as among the most sig- 
nificant American archaeological discoveries. The trenches and soil 
marks of the timbers erected by those Jamestown pioneers are the 
first recognized tangible evidence of England’s lasting attempt at 
transplanting its military power and culture to North America. 

It is fortunate (if not remarkable) that the archaeological evi- 
dence of the “palisadoes” planted by the Virginia Company men sur- 
vived in the churchyard at all. At some point in the late 1700s, and 
for about a century thereafter, the site went under cultivation, last by 
owner-farmer Edward Barney. And in 1861, Barney’s slaves built an 
earthwork for the Confederate army on the site, digging and hauling 
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Figure 28. South palisade trench with side-by-side decayed log impressions excavated (left). Reconstruction of defensive 
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palisade with 1606 de Gheyne musketeer shown above excavated palisade (right). 
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the soil, it seems, from along the river bank in the adjacent church- 
yard. In spite of all that ground disturbance, the early fort palisade 
line survived where its construction trench penetrated the subsoil as 
much as 1 foot. But as present day excavations traced the line to the 
west, it became progressively shallower until it disappeared as it ap- 
proached the riverbank seawall. Apparently the grading and hauling 
operation of the Barney slaves went deep enough to erase the trench 
nearer the Confederate earthwork. In the section that did survive, © 
however, careful excavation showed clear impressions of decayed 
circular or beveled upright timbers 5” to 1’ in diameter. There even 
appeared to be a pattern in their diameters as one progressed along 
the line—large, medium, and small—as if each tree had been sec- 
tioned into thirds and erected accordingly. At three positions along 
and just inside the line, postholes and post soil marks appeared, un- 
doubtedly signs of larger support or buttressing posts for the line. This 
strongly suggests that the palisade was a high, heavy wall.*° 

Discovery of a palisade line was truly cause for celebration. But 
is it a part of James Fort? To determine that, it had to be established 
when the palisade went up, how long it stood, then when it came 
down. Excavation of 30’ of trench and a support posthole recovered 
a few databie artifacts, none made later than ca. 1610. A very crude 
clay tobacco pipe and a ceramic crucible base found in the fill of a 
support post appear similar to those found at the 1585 science center 


at Fort Raleigh, North Carolina.*’ A 15th to early 17th-century Vene- 
tian glass trade bead (Nueva Cadiz), a late 16th-century Scottish 
snaphaunce pistol lock, and a Hanns Krauwinckel (1586-1635) cast- 
ing counter (German calculating token) were found within the fill of 
the palisade timber stains. These and the 1607 founding date of 
Jamestown seem to date the palisade to the period 1607-10. And they 
are even more convincing when one considers that the palisade ob- 
jects came out of the space once occupied by the individual palisade 
posts, not the soil packed around them during construction. Only oc- 
casional bits of prehistoric pottery came from that construction fill. 
This means, in all probability, that only pre-1607 Indians and not En- 
glish settlers had ever occupied the site before palisade construction 
began. The palisade then is old enough to be part of James Fort. 

It is also logical to assume that the palisade is a piece of the 
“south” wall (curtain) of the fort. Several other archaeological rem- 
nants dating to the same early period found north of the palisade line 
suggested that the inside of the fort lay in that direction. There, dig- 
ging defined the soil stain pattern of a post-in-the-ground building 
aligned exactly with the palisade and near the large backfilled clay 
pit/crude well. The postholes defined the floor plan of a 25’ x 18’ 
structure with what is likely the remnants of a sizable timber chim- 
ney or shed to the north. Each of the main structural postholes 
showed evidence of two periods of construction—an initial building 
then a rebuilding possibly after a fire. The second period postholes 
contained chunks of hard clay which appeared to be material once 
used in wattle and daub (clay plaster over woven branches) construc- 
tion. The daub evidently lay on the ground as a result of the destruc- 
tion of the first building, then incidently included in the fill of the 
second building’s postholes. 


Figure 29. Scottish snaphaunce pistol 
lock (above) of the late | 6th century 
found in the fill of the palisade line. 
Partial excavation of palisade support 
posthole (right) with a | 6th-century 
crude clay tobacco pipe and the bot- 
tom of a crucible in the constuction fill. 
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Figure 30. View of the soil stain remnants of the original palisade trench (foreground), second period post-and-rail 
palisade (center), and post-supported wattle and daub shelter within the fortified settlement of Jamestown. Graphic 
records of Low Country buildings serve as a basis for the artist’s rendering because they were the shelters probably most 
recently familiar to the Jamestown settlers. Southeast corner posthole of building showing posthole fill (inset) which 
contained clay daub remnants from the first building that wound up packed around the second building’s post (dark clay 


on left). William Strachey saw builders at Jamestown abandoning the clay-covered buildings for a more suitable local 
Indian bark material in 1610 (see page | 9). 
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Figure 31. Complex of clay pits (above) surrounding a rectangular 
shaft (well) ultimately backfilled with trash and garbage from the 
military/light industrial occupation at Jamestown, almost certainly 
from the James Fort period, 1607-1610.The pit also contained fine 
clay with impressions of marsh reeds (right), suggesting that the _ 
pits were originally clay quarries/mixing basins for making of daub 
to cover the nearby building walls. 


Perhaps wattle and daub construction in the first building ex- 
plains part of the purpose of the nearby pit or well. That feature actu- 
ally consisted of a series of pits more or less dug all in association 
with a “central” shaft. Steps crudely carved in the clay wall de- 
scended into the central shaft which extended below tight clay strata 
into sand, perhaps the level of Sroundwater in 1607. In that case, the 
central shaft could be an abandoned well, perhaps the one described 
as being “six or seven fathoms [probably meaning feet] deep.” If the 
well was such a shallow hole, it could take on seeping brackish river 
groundwater or even sewage from the settlement. Both contaminants 
could cause or significantly contribute to the many illnesses at early 
Jamestown. In any case, some of the fine clay from the pit may have 
eventually served as daub walls of the building nearby. In fact, some 
particularly adhesive clay in the pit contained the impressions of de- 
cayed cut marsh reeds (cattail—see Fig. 12), clearly signs of temper- 
ing material in leftover daub. It is possible then that the pit became a 
“pug mill” (mixing pond) for making daub with the deeper hole serv- 
ing as the water source. 

The clay also held a hoe and two iron nosings to wooden spades, 
probably discarded and broken during the early 17th-century daub 
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Figure 32. View of cross section through 
series of (sewage?) drainage ditches 
from early Jamestown and the rela- 
tionship of the silted-up drains to the 
earlier pit/well (drawing left).The ditches 
emptied directly into the river carrying 
early | 7th-century waste and trash 


until about | 625-30. 
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mixing. And while a few artifacts appeared in some of the other 
mixed clay layers within the pit fill, most came from upper deposits, © 
hardly 1’ below the surface. Apparently what was left of the open hole 
after the daub operation became transformed into a convenient trash 
dump. The pit held over 44,000 artifacts and discarded animal bones. 
Military arms and armor of the late 16th—early 17th century, includ- 
ing an intact helmet, comprised the majority of the metal objects. Ar- 
tifacts which are precisely datable included: three coins ranging in 
date from 1590 to 1602, casting counters dating as early as 1580, the 
Elizabethan lead token from the 1570s, and a lead cloth seal which 
dates no later than 1603. Based on the very early manufacturing 
dates of these objects, the earliest yet found at Jamestown, there can 
be little doubt that the daub making and therefore the first period 
post building dated to the 1607-1610 period at Jamestown. Like the 
palisade excavation, the posthole fill of the nearby building produced 
only prehistoric artifacts showing that only pre-1607 occupation ex- 
isted there before the digging and filling of the pit. 


Except for its overall size and the con- 
struction, little archaeological evidence was 
forthcoming about the building’s appearance 
and character. If the projection to the north 
marks the base of an enormous timber and clay 
chimney and the smaller postholes on the south 
held door frame posts, then Strachey’s “pargeted 


Figure 33. Lead cloth seal bearing Tudor 


and bitumen houses with...large country chim- coat of arms used under Elizabeth I’s reign 
neys” seems right on the mark. And if it stood as which ended with her death in 1603.This 

, ae aon ep piece places the filling date for the pit/well 
Hamor described, “two stories and a corn loft, Within the pret years of senlement hecdtice 
then a private dwelling could match the cloth comprised a valuable commodity and 


posthole footprint (see Fig. 26). Since the trash OE GIES SEI GEG 


layers in the nearby pit seem to tip down from the west or the direc- 
tion of the house, and the objects found in it are mostly armor or 
weaponry, it makes sense to conclude that military men lived there. 
On the other hand, a concentration of broken window glass near the 
top of the pit (cullet for glassmaking) and eight crucibles, two defi- 
nitely for making glass, found in the fill strongly point to the conclu- 
sion that the nearby structure was a light-industrial craft workshop. 
The large extended shed or chimney could have been the furnace area 
for the glassmaking and perhaps metallurgical testing. However, no 
burned clay or appreciable slag appeared in that area to prove it. 
Additional discolored soil patterns of a slightly later date than 
the original palisade trench seem to mark another defense line con- 
structed much like a traditional post, rail, and board fence. Postholes 
9’ apart and exactly 6’ from the log palisade defined this more recent 
line. These holes contained similar artifacts to the trash layer in the 
pit/well and glass cullet indicating that the later barrier could not 
have been erected before the backfilling of the pit/well. The line ex- 
tends tc the east in the area that appears to be a bastion or bulwark. 
This suggests that the second stage defensive line not only refortitied 


Figure 34. A ca. 1608-1610 drawing showing a Flemish farm with wattle and daub, thatched roof houses and an at- 
tached kiln or oven (center left), which is especially relevant to the plan of the Jamestown house. 


Figure 35. Overhead view of curved unexcavated palisade ( ?) trench, possibly marking one of the James For 


t bulwarks on the 


southeastern edge of the 1995 excavation area. 


(as of January. 1996) 


the original town, but also protected an extended town to the east. It 
is tempting to interpret the “new” post line as the remains of the pali- 
sade described by Strachey and Hamor: fence line “boards” held up 
by evenly spaced “strong posts” instead of trench “planted” side-by- 
side log “palisadoes.” The fact that the post line precisely parallels 
the earlier trench-laid line indicates that they stood at some point at 
the same time. Perhaps the older line came down just as soon as the 
newer line completely secured the town. 

Toward the end of the 1995 season, excavations along the east- 
ern side of the APVA property site uncovered more of the town: a 
deep 17th-century fill resting on subsoil sloping toward the river, a 


Figure 36. Model of the James 
Fort palisade line (red) based on 
documentary accounts, then sized 
and aligned with the palisade 
lines found archaeologically in 
1994-95. Like making a giant 
quilt, each excavated square adds 
another patch to the design of 
John Smith’s Jamestown. 
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Figure 37. Recovery of a mid-sixteenth-century brass candlestick (top) and a Dutch delftware pharmaceutical jar (bot- 
tom) from the town drainage ditch fill. 


number of large postholes, and a curved palisade trench. Cursory in- 
vestigation of the curved trench at the end of the season revealed 
faint stains in the fill much like the log impressions in the south pali- 
sade line! Could this be the southeast bulwark “like a halfmoon?” So 
far, the trench only forms a quarter-are terminating on the east. Per- 
haps this is the gap for a “postern gate,” the very gap shown on the 
1608 Zuniga sketch plan. Excavations are incomplete so the full ex- 
tent and age of the curved line is presently unknown. Nonetheless, 
there is every reason to believe that this curved line reflects a bul- 
wark of the Perey-Strachey years. It will not require too much more 
clearing of the plow zone north of the curved palisade to determine 
which direction the fort will take from there. In any case, if the curve 
is the southeast bastion and if Strachey correctly measured the three 
sides of the triangular fort of 1607-1610, then as much as 80% of the 
fort and town site survive for future excavation. 
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Figure 38. English silver 
sixpence, dated | 602, from 
the drainage ditches. 

Another deposit was highly visible in the course of 
the 1995 excavations that may reflect on the quality of 
life inside the fortified settlement. A series of early 17th- 

century ditches, apparently reexcavated from time to time 
as they silted up, once ran north and south through the site. 
Original digging and redigging and the “water” moving through these 
ditches eroded part of the pit/well fill and a section of palisade lines. 
The bottom layer of the earliest of the ditches contained armor frag- 
ments, lead shot, sprue from the making of shot, and a number of 
spade nosings and waste iron. One of the more recent ditches con- 
tained a 1602 English silver sixpence. Apparently this “drainage sys- 
tem” lasted into the 1630s, as the fill also contained wares of the 


Figure 39. Hilt from a | 7th-century 
swept-hilt rapier in a corroded state 
(top left), as a NASA X-ray (middle), 
and as conserved (top right).The hilt 
style of the sword worn by Pieter Aerdsen 
van Brakel in this 1607 portrait (left) 
matches the Jamestown example. 


“Jamestown” potter. The same pottery found elsewhere on the town- 
site leads researchers to conclude that the potter operated after 
1630, probably the very latest date of occupation of the stratified de- 
posits on the current excavation. It is tempting from the age and na- 
ture of these ditches to conclude that this was the sewage system for 
the early town. If so, like the shallow well, it is little wonder that dis- 
ease ran rampant. Dumping runoff from the town directly into the 
river might also explain the mysterious disappearance of fish around 
the town by 1610.°% 

The wealth of fish bones found in the pit fill makes it difficult to 
prove that runoff into the river drove the fish away. Nonetheless, the 
types of bones could be indicative of the gruesome 1609-1610 starv- 
ing time. The collection includes chopped and broken bones from a 
horse, shattered small wild game animals and birds, a considerable 
quantity of fish and a number and variety of turtles! It may be wrong 
to read the turtles as signs of hard times, however. According to 
Strachey, turtles in Bermuda had more food value than three hogs.” 


Figure 40. The Jamestown settlers discarded garbage into the pit/well about 1609- 
!610.The surviving bones reveal the scarcity of food during the miserable starving 
time. Very few deer and domestic animals are found in the collection (below), while a 
large number of fish and turtles are represented. Sturgeon (top), which once were 
common in the James River, is an abundant species in the pit/well.A large turtle simi- 
lar to the 1585 John White drawing (left) was also included in the pit fil. 


One of the major fish remains in the pit was sturgeon, the type that 
saved the day very early in the colony when they were overabundant 
in the river. It is interesting that these monstrous ancient looking 
creatures failed to return in 1610, which was part of the reason, ac- 
cording to Strachey, that Governor Gates ordered evacuation of the 
fort in June. Was it river pollution, a cycle of nature, or was Gates 
falsely describing the lack of fish as an excuse to abandon the 
“Goldless” starving camp he and Strachey found there that spring? 
Detailed future analysis of the food remains may help answer that 
question. 

While much analysis of the 1994-1995 discoveries remains to be 
done, there can be no doubt that the Jamestown Rediscovery excava- 
tions open a new window on everyday life at Jamestown during the 
1607-1620 period. The window, however, is relatively small. Perhaps as 
little as 3 percent of what remains of “old town” has as yet come to 
light, but “rediscovering” a lost town takes time. Tracing its limits and 
uncovering the heart of the city remain. Nonetheless, the first two sea- 
sons’ results of the ten-year APVA Jamestown Rediscovery project offer 
a remarkable opening chapter to a new and richer story of the very 
roots of the American nation. 


Figure 41. Jamestown Rediscovery project archaeologists recovered 88,000 artifacts from just two seasons of excava- 
tions. Many of these objects, most of them the earliest yet found at Jamestown, are displayed in the Jamestown laboratory 
building almost as soon as they are out of the ground and stabilized.The project, leading up to the 400th anniversary of 
the founding of Jamestown in 2007, will continue to encourage the 400,000 yearly Jamestown visitors to observe the 
progress of the field and laboratory work. 


Selected Artifacts 


Figure 42. Literary artifacts: (clockwise from top left): 


* Brass corner plate (97-/R) used to protect the cover of a book from wear and abrasion. Corner plates 
were commonly used in the medieval period when books were stored flat. With the growth of small private 
libraries in the 16th century, book corners were removed to enable the volumes to be shelved upright. 
Corner plates continued to be used on ecclesiastical texts. 


* Brass seal (!02-/R) used to officially “sign” a document.This object would have left the impression of a 
portcullis, or castle gate, in wax to demonstrate that a document had been officially sealed. Although some 
of the personal seals of the early colonists have been recorded, it is not known to whom this seal belonged. 


* Brass S-link chain (!03-J/R) perhaps once attached to the brass seal (102-JR). Document seals are often 
illustrated hanging from chains such as this one, as they are carried about the necks of the owners. 


* Lead ink well (90-JR) with a decorated flange that suggests this ink well once sat in a stand holding pens 
and the sander full of blotting material. A similar lead ink well in an oblong stand was found on the 1629 
shipwreck Batavia. 

* Iron chain (252-/R) consisting of three rectangular-sectioned links. Chains such as this were used to chain 


valuable books to podiums or shelves. Perhaps Reverend Robert Hunt thought it appropriate to chain up his 
valuable Bible in the first church at Jamestown, which was nothing more than a tattered tent. 


* Brass book hasp and catch plate (274-/R), comprising the elements of a book clasp.The book clasp spans 
the leaves of a book and secures it in the closed position. It developed from the need to keep the early 
medieval manuscripts, which were written on vellum, from warping. By the | 6th century, book clasps were 
used more for decorative effect and their use continued most prominently on Bibles and ecclesiastical texts. 


Figure 43. Collection of eight crucibles excavated from the site. These vessels are constructed of refractory 
clay, which is an “industrial strength” material that can withstand high heat. 

Crucibles were used for many purposes, including glassmaking, preparing glazes for pottery, gold and 
silver working, and testing metals for purity. Most of the crucibles located at the site are triangular and are 
believed to have been made in Hesse, Germany. Two of the crucibles contain molten glass on the interior. 
These are of a larger beaker size and were probably used by the German glassmakers to produce trials of 
glass before construction of their work space on Glasshouse Point in 1609. 


Figure 44. Four white ball clay tobacco pipe bowls with teardrop-shaped heels, similar to those excavated 
from the 1609 shipwreck SeaVenture. The pipes are mold made and have been burnished to obscure the 
mold seams.The bowls are typically small, as tobacco was expensive and very potent in this early time period. 

Tobacco was introduced to England in the late | 6th century by explorers such as Sir Francis Drake and 
Sir John Hawkins after their travels to theAmericas. In | 573 William Harrison commented on the latest fad 
of “the taking-in of the smoke of the Indian herbe called ‘Tobaco’ by an instrument formed like a litle ladell” 
(Great Chronologie, |593). Harrison does not specify what this “ladell” was made of, but by 1598 a German 
visitor to London makes note of the popularity of smoking tobacco using clay pipes specially made for that purpose. 

Few of the early English pipes are marked because there was much competition to produce pipes as 
quickly and cheaply as possible.The tobacco pipe, at upper left, is stamped with an incuse “S” on the heel. 
This mark has been found on London pipes dating c.1580-161 0. 


Figure 45. A sample of the many artifacts relating to arms and armor that have been excavated from the pit: 


Top (left to right): Sword hanger (1 73-JR) was used to suspend the sling-like carrier for the sword from the 
sword belt; Scabbard locket (206-/R) is an iron mount fitting around the mouth of a scabbard.The locket 
could be used to secure the scabbard in the sword hanger as well as protect the opening of the wood and 
leather scabbard from wear. Cheekpiece from a burgonet helmet (35 1-/R).The burgonet was a light helmet 
worn by infantry and light cavalry in Europe through the | 6th century. The cheekpieces were hinged and 
have pierced ventilation holes for the comfort of the soldier. 


Center: Lockplate, complete with serpentine, tumbler, sear, and spring (265-/R); and lever trigger (1 88- 
JR) from a matchlock musket.The parts to at least five matchlocks were recovered from the pit.The 
matchlock musket was popular military issue for over 250 years because it was a simple mechanism 
and thereby relatively inexpensive to maintain and repair. It also had many drawbacks which were over- 
come by the flint-and-steel ignition system.The matchlock was a heavy and unwieldy weapon of about 
!4 to 20 pounds, requiring the use of a forked musket rest to ensure a steady aim.The biggest problems 
surrounded the matchcord needed for ignition.The match had to be kept burning at all times that there 
was the slightest chance the firearm might be needed.This made the soldier an easy target at night, very 
vulnerable when the weather was wet or windy, and susceptible to burns, or worse, from handling the 
burning match around gun powder. 


Bottom (left to right): Gunlock screw (348-/R) found in the same context with, and probably belonging to, 
the above matchlock.The only iron element missing from the musket is the barrel, which suggests that the 
lockplate was removed from its original stocking with the intention of using it with another. Matchlock pan 
(250-JR) for holding the powder prior to firing and pancover (251-JR), which would slide over the pan to 
prevent the powder from spilling out. Since these elements would have been attached to the barrel rather 


than to the lockplate, it is not known if these elements are from the same musket as one of the recovered 
lockplates or if they represent a fourth matchlock. Dagger hilt (202-JR) consisting of a side ring with 
downturned quillons terminating in small knops.This was a personal weapon rather than of military issue. 
The dagger was customarily used in conjunction with a rapier to protect the side of the body not covered by 
the rapier. 
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